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It is largely due to the vast extension of commercial 
intercourse between nations in our times, which rest 
upon reciprocity, that the standard of public morals 
has been lifted from the lower sphere of international 
expediency to the highest sphere of morality and law. 
As examples of this, may be cited the abolition of the 
slave trade, and the more recent efforts on the part of 
China, in concert with the leading powers, to prohibit 
the cultivation and trade in opium except for legitimate 
medical use. The. standard of international morality 
yet continues to lag far behind the standard of commer- 
cial fair dealing within nations; the evidences of this 
are no more glaringly exhibited than in the exceptions 
in the laws of neutrality, which rest not on principle, 
but on legal casuistry. As the law now stands it is 
entirely lawful for the subjects of neutrals to supply 
belligerents with arms and ammunition, also by public 
subscription or otherwise to raise loans to aid belliger- 
ents when otherwise either or both belligerents would 
be prevented by economic necessities from either begin- 
ning, or, when begun, from prolonging a war. The 
Busso-Japanese war would certainly have come to an 
earlier end if neither belligerent could have borrowed 
money from the subjects of neutrals. 

It requires no argument to prove such acts are against 
the fundamental principles of real neutrality, and when 
the standards of international morality advance a single 
step .further, such contraband commerce and loans will 
no longer be considered lawful. No more practical work 
can be undertaken in the promotion of peace -than to 
hasten the day when the laws of neutrality shall be made 
to square with the principles of impartiality, justice, and 
morality. ( Applause. ) 

I doubt the wisdom of extending neutral rights. It 
is of much more importance to insist upon the exten- 
sion of neutral duties. If war is made advantageous 
and profitable for neutral nations in time of war between 
belligerents they will not be so deeply interested in pre- 
venting war. Perhaps, too, the extension of freedom to 
commerce in case of war might not have the effect of 
lessening the causes of war. But I do feel that the ex- 
tension of neutral duties will certainly enlarge the area 
as well as the elements that make for peace among na- 
tions. (Applause.) 

It is a well-known fact that this idea of commercial 
policy argued on the ground of economic necessity in the 
work of Jean.de Bloch was instrumental in inducing 
the Czar of Bussia to call the first Hague Conference. 
But I can say this: After the first Hague Conference 
and the establishment of the permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, all of my diplomatic colleagues with whom I 
spoke looked upon the results attained as a kind of pious 
wish that would never see the light of actual and con- 
crete working. That was the general impression among 
the diplomatic representatives of nations. And I am 
also able to say that the putting of the wheels of the 
Hague Tribunal in motion was the greatest service that 
any man ever rendered the cause of international arbi- 
tration and peace. Let us not forget that when Mr. 
Boosevelt sent to the Hague Tribunal the first two cases 
which that tribunal was called upon to try, he estab- 
lished as a fact, as between nations, that arbitration had 
come to stay as part and parcel of effective international 
relations. (Applause.) We should not forget the ad- 
vance of arbitration. It may be faulty, but it is well 



worth our attention; and I thoroughly agree that no 
more important message can go. out from this confer- 
ence than the one that has been so explicitly and elo- 
quently voiced by President Butler in his statement that 
in the conclusion of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain the people of this country will not be 
satisfied unless the treaty is made wholly inclusive, is 
wholly obligatory, and leaves no door open for evasion 
of its terms and conditions. (Applause.) 



International Organization for Inter- 
racial Goodwill. 

By Edwin D. Mead. 

ADDRESS AT THE UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS, LONDON, 
JULY 29. 

The Lake Mohonk Conferences on International Ar- 
bitration were inaugurated in 1895, after there had been 
held at Lake Mohonk for several years previously annual 
conferences upon the duty of the American people to 
the Indians living within their borders. The first three 
Mohonk Arbitration Conferences were made memorable 
by powerful addresses by Bev. Edward Everett Hale, 
the nestor of the peace cause in America, as we liked to 
call him in his later years, demanding and prophesying 
a Permanent International Tribunal. By virtue of 
their grasp of the international situation, their fore- 
sight and their inspiration, these addresses were the 
most inspiring and most noteworthy which have been 
heard at Mohonk Arbitration Conferences during these 
seventeen years. Their central demand was that na- 
tions, well disposed as the best of them were to arbitra- 
tion, generally speaking, should not leave provision for 
arbitration to times when some special dispute arose or 
some special danger pressed, then creating a special com- 
mission to deal with the particular case arising, but that 
the nations should cooperate to establish a Permanent 
International Tribunal, which should always be in ex- 
istence and always ready to deal with every international 
difference. Cases should never wait for courts, said 
Dr. Hale, but courts should always be ready for cases, 
and this was in no field more imperative than in the in- 
ternational field, where there was no provision of the 
kind. It was foolish and criminal to leave to some 
acute crisis, when two contesting peoples were inflamed 
and in hot blood over their disagreements, the prepara- 
tion of machinery to dispose of the disagreements. No 
time is so ' propitious for such action. There should 
be a Permanent International Tribunal,, of whose exist- 
ence every nation would be conscious in the critical hour 
when there was need of the offices of arbitration. Its 
chief service, said Dr. Hale, would be in .the fact that it 
existed, that every nation knew that it existed, and not 
to have recourse to it instead of to individual vengeance 
in the hour of conflict or dispute was dishonor. In a 
word, civilized nations in the family of nations must 
follow the same co'urse in their disputes and differences 
which is followed by civilized men in individual na- 
tions. When Dr. Hale, in 1895, 1896, and 1897, thun- 
dered this demand reiteratedly at Lake Mohonk, he was 
told by learned and distinguished diplomats and jurists 
that it was a noble ideal, and one which in some fine but 
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distant' future would doubtless be realized, but it was 
far ahead of the times, and its realization was not to be 
expected in our generation. That was probably the 
judgment of most so-called hard-headed men, even pro- 
gressive men, at Mohonk and elsewhere in 1897. But 
in 1898 the first Hague Conference was called, and in 
1899 the Permanent International Tribunal at The 
Hague was established. 

This is an interesting and encouraging and a direct- 
ing chapter of history for us as we meet in the interests 
of another great line of effort to bring about justice and 
brotherhood among the peoples of the world. It re- 
minds us that in this time, when men the world over 
touch elbows as never before and the interest of each 
is the interest of all as never before, very great things 
may be suddenly brought to pass in a very short time. 
But especially it directs us as to the right way to do the 
things which we who have come together in this Con- 
gress have to do. It is no new thing for good men in a 
score of nations to interest themselves seriously in the 
relations of different races within and without their 
own borders, and no new thing for special organizations 
to be created and special conferences held to deal with 
special wrongs. Such flagrant wrongs have compelled 
sympathy and indignation and protest and united ac- 
tion of some sort in every year of the lives of every man 
in this Congress and in every nation from which most 
of us come. 

The Congo Eeform Association is an illustration. 
The terrible atrocities in the Congo were told about by 
missionaries and others here and there for years. By 
and by the volume of reports became so great and so 
authentic that there was public discussion and public 
protest. Mr. Morell and others here in England were 
so stirred that they threw their lives into the work of 
exposing and reforming the horrible situation. You 
organized a Congo Eeform Association. We in Amer- 
ica, prompted by your action, organized another ; France 
and Switzerland and I know not what other countries 
organized theirs ; and all did noble, vigorous, expensive, 
and measurably successful work. The attention of the 
world was arrested, the conscience of the world was 
touched, and there is undoubtedly a better state of 
things in the. Congo State today. At any rate, all men 
there know they are under watch and on their good 
behavior. Groups of humane and civilized men have 
risen and organized similarly when there was wicked- 
ness in Armenia, in Macedonia, in Crete, in Eussia and 
in India. Societies exist or have existed in England 
and America and other countries concerning inter- 
racial tyranny and wrong in these late years in all these 
places and a dozen more; but the efforts have usually 
been so delayed, so improvised, so poorly supported and 
so unrelated that they have never half done their work. 
They are like the special arbitration commissions, ar- 
raigned by Dr. Hale, created under pressure all through 
the last' century to meet some menacing crisis. Such 
commissions did not meet the world's needs, and these 
fitful and sporadic societies to deal with sudden trage- 
dies and threats do not meet the world's needs. The 
world had to organize a Permanent International Tri- 
bunal, and we" have to create a permanent international 
organization to watch the world over the inter-racial 
injustices and wrongs which have commended our as- 
semblage here. 



I do not forget that there exist agencies for coping 
with the tyranny of so-called superior peoples over weak 
peoples of much more permanent character and much 
broader scope than such organizations as the Congo Ee- 
form Association. The Aborigines Protection Society 
here in Great Britain is such an agency. As concerns 
British obligation and effort in one great field of our 
problem, it is in its definition of purpose and range of 
activity almost precisely the thing to be desired in every 
country. This noble society, which was founded as far 
back as 1837, was the outcome of the work of a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons "to consider what meas- 
ures ought to be adopted with regard to the native 
inhabitants of countries, where British settlements are 
made, and to neighboring tribes in order to secure to 
them justice and the protection of their rights." When 
one looks at the map of the world and notes the places 
where British settlements have been made, one realizes 
that there are few tribes which are not neighboring to 
British settlements on one side or another, and that the 
definition of purpose by the old parliamentary commit- 
tee was therefore well-nigh universal. So I think the 
Aborigines Protection Society has construed its func- 
tion. It was itself certainly, as we in the United States 
came to know well, one of the real Congo Eeform Asso- 
ciations, and it has been pretty well every special kind 
of a reform association in carrying out its stated pur- 
pose "to assist in protecting the defenseless and pro- 
moting the advancement of uncivilized tribes." It was 
fitting "that the British Anti-Slavery Society, founded 
at almost exactly the same time, should amalgamate 
with it two years ago, for the work of the two societies 
has constantly run in parallel courses. Looking through 
the last number (January, 1911) of the quarterly jour- 
nal of these united societies, I find that there is no 
other country whose race problems receive so much 
attention in its pages as my own. There is a long ac- 
count of the gathering at the Whitehall rooms last Octo- 
ber in honor of Booker T. Washington. This is followed 
by a letter concerning the visit to Europe this year of 
Professor Du Bois; there is a tribute to Julia Ward 
Howe and her services in the American anti-slavery 
conflict; and there is a long review of Sir Harry H. 
Johnston's book upon "The Negro in the New World," 
accompanied by a portrait of John Brown. Besides 
these things there is an article relating to certain work 
for the benefit of the Mick Mac Indians of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. When your British Aborigines Protection 
Society is able to consider to this extent in a single 
issue of its journal the rights and wrongs of the weaker 
races in America, it seems to me that you already have 
here in Great Britain what can easily be made the ade- 
quate British agency in such a group of societies as I 
desire to see established in the civilized nations, all co- 
operating in an international union for inter-racial 
justice. Some of us in the United States who were 
active in the Congo Eeform Association were brought* 
by that experience to feel the need of some such society 
of broader scope, like the Aborigines Protection Society. 
Our study of the wrongs in the Congo brought us 
sharply up against similar wrongs in Africa, in lands 
under other than Belgian jurisdiction, and we began to 
hear of almost precisely the same evils in South Amer- 
ica. We saw that we were dealing with only one aspect 
of a world-wide and persistent problem, and I think that 
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no one felt this more deeply than Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
the president of our Congo Reform Association. He 
had long been a careful and sympathetic student of the 
conditions of the less developed races and of the tyran- 
nies and cruelties inflicted upon them by "civilized" 
brutality and greed. Prof. William James had deeply 
felt the same and written burningly upon it at the time 
of our American iniquities in the Philippines. In meet- 
ings of our Congo Reform Association, President Hall 
and others spoke of the need and possibility of some 
association of broader scope, but up to the present time 
we have not created such an association in the United 
States. What I urge here is the creation of such organ- 
izations in the United States and in every civilized 
country, to be leagued together in an international 
union. 

In the United States we have, of course, had special 
societies to deal with our two great racial problems — 
those concerning the negro and the Indians. Professor 
Du Bois, who visits Europe this summer, represents the 
National Association for the Welfare of Colored People, 
which is the most recently organized of various societies 
which have defined their purposes in similar terms, and 
some of which still exist. Professor Du Bois is the most 
active worker in this new society, of which Mr. Moor- 
field Storey, is the president, and whose officers and 
members are chiefly white men. The Constitution 
League of the United States, in which Mr. John E. 
Milholland, almost as much at home here in London as 
in New York, has been the most active force, is another 
American agency which has been earnestly devoted to 
fighting the political oppressions and discriminations to 
which the negroes in the South are still subjected. Our 
Anti-Imperialist League, organized to oppose the policy 
of our Government in the Philippines, and of which 
Mr. Moorfield Storey is also the president, has become 
in very high degree, by the exigencies of its problem, a 
kind of Aborigines Protection Society, as it has also 
been led to consider the problems of imperialism, which 
is always accompanied by injustice and tyranny toward 
weaker races, exercised by other governments than our 
own. There are various organizations among our ne- 
groes themselves concerned with the sufferings and 
struggles of their race in America. We have had for 
many years an Indian Eights Association, and for 
twenty years there has been held at Lake Mohonk an 
annual conference upon our duty to the Indians, at- 
tended by many of our best and ablest men, and result- 
ing in immense improvement.' This conference has in 
recent years been so expanded in its scope as to take in 
the problems arising from our relations to our so-called 
"dependencies" — the Philippines here playing, of course, 
the most important part. There is no place in the 
United States better fitted, by the great traditions cre- 
ated by Conferences on International Arbitration, to 
become a center for conferences on inter-racial justice 
than Lake Mohonk. Its present autumn conferences 
upon the "rights of our Indians and the people of our 
dependencies" might profitably be expanded into confer- 
ences of this broader scope, with no prejudice, but only 
gain, to the special purposes which called them into 
being. 

It is possible, however, that the center for this broader 
work in the United States will be elsewhere. There has 
been started at Clark University, in Worcester, Massa- 



chusetts, during the last two years, the most intelligent 
and well-considered movement. known to me in all the 
world bearing upon the particular problems of this Con- 
gress. The object of the Congress had been stated to 
be the discussion of the relation of the peoples of the 
West and those of the East, between so-called white and 
so-called colored peoples. I have been speaking chiefly 
of the relations of white and colored races, viewing the 
colored races as those coming within the purview of 
such students and reformers as those constituting the 
Aborigines Protection Society. To the discussion of 
such relations the Clark University conferences will in 
considerable measure be devoted; but they will also be 
devoted to what may be called more specifically the rela- 
tions between the peoples of the West and those of the 
East — and to those relations the two conferences already 
held have been devoted. The president of Clark Uni- 
versity, as is well known to most scholars present here, 
is Dr. G. Stanley Hall, whom I have already mentioned 
as the president of our Congo Reform Association, and 
I think that his: experience in the work of that Associa- 
tion has had much to do with his interest in the found- 
ing of the Clark University Conferences, in whose organ- 
ization his able and devoted associate has been Prof. 
George H. Blakeslee, of the University. The first of 
these Conferences was held in the autumn of 1909, and 
concerned itself with the relations of America to the 
Par East, chiefly China and Japan. The second Con- 
ference was held in the autumn of 1910, and concerned 
itself with the Near East. Better thought out and bet- 
ter carried out programs than those of these two Con- 
ferences have seldom been seen, and they mark the be- 
ginning of a new era for us in the United States touch- 
ing the scientific study of Eastern peoples and just 
dealings with them. Perhaps the best outcome of these 
Conferences, which are to be made regular, has been the 
establishment of a quarterly journal, "The Journal of 
Race Development," in which many of the papers read 
at the Conferences have been printed, which is by far 
the best publication in this field which we have ever 
seen in America, and certainly one of the best organs 
in the world of the great movement which has brought 
us together here. With the Mohonk autumn confer- 
ences developing as they are developing, and with the 
institution of these Clark University Conferences, I feel 
•the outlook for thorough and worthy attention in the 
United States to inter-racial problems to be most prom- 
ising, and the establishment with us of an efficient 
American society, corresponding in some sort to the 
British Aborigines Protection Society, is only a question 
of tomorrow or the next day. 

In showing the historic preparation and present readi- 
ness for broader organization of our forces for dealing 
with the inter-racial problem, I have surveyed practi- 
cally only Great Britain and the United States, because 
I am most at home here, and they serve me best for 
illustration. In some ways, too, the movement is far- 
ther advanced in these two countries, as there are some 
reasons why they have been under exceptional obligation 
to efforts in this field. But I do not forget the noble 
humanitarian efforts and the most scientific and valua- 
ble studies in France, Germany and other countries. 
The problem urges itself upon the minds and con- 
sciences of serious men the world over. It is not simply 
a problem of dealing with aborigines, nor of the rela- 
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tions of white men with black or yellow men; it is a 
problem of the mutual relations of peoples of all races 
and all grades of civilization. Cruelty indeed is com- 
monest where the interval between the races is greatest ; 
but it is questionable whether it is not in fields where 
the interval is slighter that the greatest mischief is done 
by ignorance, selfishness and pride. It is when we read 
books like Miss Colenso's "History of the Zulu War and 
its Origin" (1880), or the chapter in the Life of Gen- 
eral Gordon detailing his experience in Basutoland 
(1882), or when we recall proceedings in the Philippine 
Islands for which the American people were responsible, 
where the shooting of the natives came to seem to 
American boys, as they phrased it, "like shooting rab- 
bits," that we realize the brutality of which the English 
race is so easily capable ; but it is when we read a poem 
like Kipling's "Truce of the Bear," in which genius 
prostitutes itself to the work of strengthening and in- 
flaming national and racial prejudice, that we realize 
the higher capacities of our race to thwart the world's 
progress and defeat dawning civilizations. If I remem- 
ber rightly, this particular poem which I mention by 
way of illustration appeared at the very time Great 
Britain was engaged in the Boer war and the United 
States in the Philippine iniquity. While at the same 
moment the four men who in all the world were doing 
most to promote the world's peace and brotherhood were 
every one of them Russians — the Czar, who was then 
summoning the First Peace Conference at The Hague; 
Verestchagin, who by his powerful pictures was bring- 
ing the horrors of war home to the hearts of men as 
they had never been brought before ; Jean de Bloch, 
whose book upon "The Future of War" was doing more 
than any other book since Grotius's "Rights of War and 
Peace" to convince the thoughtful world of the folly 
and fatuity of the war system, and Tolstoy, whose 
mighty tractates were arousing the human mind and 
conscience of every nation to the mischief and wicked- 
ness of the common, vulgar patriotism and its incon- 
sistency with the clear dictates of morality and religion. 
The English poet was seeking to inspire his people 
with suspicion and hate of the Russian as a bear trying 
to act like a man; but the question forced home to the 
English and American conscience in that hour of Eng- 
lish and American recreancy was whether a bear striv- 
ing to act like a man is not a nobler and more impres- 
sive creature than men indisputably acting like bears. 

A primary function of a movement like the present 
one is to cultivate good understanding and good will 
between all peoples near and far. We have a noisy 
and pestiferous little group in America whose regular 
business seems to be to stir up suspicion and hatred of 
the people of Japan. You have a larger group in Eng- 
land whose similar vocation is to sow seeds of enmity 
with the German people. I say England, not Great 
Britain, because I was brought to book by some good 
Scotch scholars attending with me the fifth centennial 
of Leipzig University, in 1909, when in speech with 
them I lamented the common British feeling of distrust 
toward Germany. "Do not say British feeling," said 
the Scotchmen; "say English feeling. There is no bit 
of it north of the Tweed; it is only a fit of the English 
sillies!" I had not thought before of the geography 
of the pitiful sentiment, and do not here pause to verify 
it ; T must leave that to you Englishmen and Scotchmen. 



I did remember that when I was a Leipzig student, 
thirty years before, there were many Scotch students 
there, and almost no English students. I suspect that 
was true of other German universities ; and if it be gener- 
ally true that more Scotch than English scholars have 
domesticated themselves for a time in Germany, that is 
surely one reason for the different atmospheres which 
the Scotchmen reported north and south of the Tweed. 
Be this as it may — and Anglo-German relations lie a 
little outside the strict province of this Congress — the 
source of most of the troubles with which we are coping 
here is ignorance. Dr. John H. De Forest, in his im- 
pressive pamphlet on "American Ignorance of Oriental 
Languages," has startlingly shown the serious practical 
dangers menacing us in the United States from our 
ignorance of the speech and some of the simplest usages 
of our Japanese brothers. I found in Germany, a little 
while ago, groups of noble and aspiring young people 
working for international progress, and, fearing that 
the name of peace society might not be most propitious 
for their effort, they called their groups Societies for 
Good Understanding between Peoples (A T oelkerver- 
staendigung). It comes to the same thing, and the 
name hits the central danger and the central need. We 
all need to have more to do with eacli other and know 
each other better. 

There was recently an important conference in the 
United States of representatives of the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, and Congregationalists, to confer about 
Christian union, and a Presbyterian leader commented 
afterwards upon the mischief which had resulted from 
lack of personal aeqiiaintance. "We cannot force 
union," he said, "but we can know each other. We have 
lived in our respective worlds, knowing well the men 
in our own body, but knowing not at all the men in 
other bodies. It has been an uplift to know these lead- 
ers of other names. After all, they are much like us. 
When all get to know all, union will be here." If such 
a confession of mutual ignorance on the part of groups 
of American Christians, and the mischief of it, is pos- 
sible, how appalling appears the mutual ignorance of 
widely differing races, and the mischief of it! 

I speak of the international organization which I 
propose as one in behalf of inter-racial justice; but I 
mean more than that — I mean that it shall also deal 
with the problem of how backward races may best be 
assisted in their upward progress and development, and 
how men of all races may have better personal acquaint- 
ance with each other. 

Mr. Milholland, in New York, and Mr. Moscheles, 
here in London, have talked much of Cosmopolitan or 
International Clubs. They would have International 
Clubs in London, in Paris, in Berlin, in New York, in 
Tokyo, in Shanghai, where men concerned with inter- 
national problems should meet socially, and the mem- 
bers of one club should be members of all, wherever they 
journeyed. It is from good conversation they say, and 
rightly say, that more good frequently results than from 
congresses. Let us promote the formation of such In- 
ternational Clubs, for every one of them would be a 
potent center for our cause. 

We talk of this as now a little world, since "Maure- 
tanias" and wireless telegraphy and the other machin- 
ery for shrinkage have multiplied; but it is only in 
certain definite respects that it is a little world, and in 
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the many indefinite respects it is a big world still, 
mostly barbarian, with its peoples far apart and very 
ignorant of each other. The solution of the great inter- 
national problems involved is not .possible to national 
societies working separately. International work must 
be internationally done, and in this field of racial prob- 
lems, evolution has advanced so far that we are ready 
for the international step and for definite organization 
in every nation. 

When one is asked to suggest the method and form of 
organization, the answer is simple. It has happened 
more than once in movements like ours that definite 
international organization has preceded adequate na- 
tional organization. It was so of the peace congresses. 
The first Universal Peace Congress was, like this first 
Universal Paces Congress, held in London. That was 
in 1843. That first Peace Congress here in London, 
we Americans like to remember, was brought about by 
the American Peace Society in Boston, as I was inter- 
ested to read in your circular that this London Paces 
Congress owed its original impulse to Felix Adler, of 
New York. Four great International Peace Congresses 
followed that London Congress of 1843. Then there 
was an interregnum of nearly forty years, and the first 
of the present series of International Peace Congresses 
was held at Paris in 1889. But it was not until 1902 — 
almost sixty years after the London International Con- 
gress of 1843 — that there was a National Peace Con- 
gress, that being in France. England followed with 
National. Peace Congresses, then the United States, then 
Germany — the International Congresses, meantime, 
going steadily on, under the general control of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau at Berne, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various nations. 

If we are looking for precedent in organization, here, 
therefore, is all the precedent we need. Let us consider 
this Universal Races Congress no isolated or final gath- 
ering, but simply the first of a series of Universal Races 
Congresses, biennial or triennial, which shall go regu- 
larly on until the day of inter-racial justice and frater- 
nity dawns. Let us, too, have our International Bureau 
of Inter-racial Justice at London or at Berne, and let 
us who are here go home to Germany, to France, to 
Italy, to India, to China, to America, each group 
pledged to organize in its own country a national soci- 
ety of Inter-racial Justice," with its annual National 
Congress. The material for organization is abundant. 
I see here in your circular twenty pages of names of 
men upon the general committee of this Congress. 
There are nearly two hundred names from the United 
States alone. Here is already, if these will so resolve, 
an American Society of Inter-racial Justice. Let them- 
so resolve, and so let the delegates from France and Bel- 
gium and Germany and India resolve. The second 
Universal Races Congress here in London or in Paris, 
or wherever it may be, would then be largely a repre- 
sentative Congress made up in great measure of regular 
delegates from national societies. Each national soci- 
ety should have its bureau and its publications, and of 
such national publications there should be the com- 
pletest interchange; while the central international bu- 
reau should correlate the various national activities and 
keep each particular effort in influential touch with all 
the rest. I would suggest that the various National 
Inter-racial Justice Congresses be held each year in the 



same week with the sessions of the National Peace Con- 
gresses in the same countries, perhaps on the day pre- 
ceding the opening of such Congresses. The causes ap- 
peal to substantially the same constituencies, and the 
fixing of such a time for the meetings would certainly 
increase the attendance. Where the subjects to be con- 
sidered by the Races Congress are so numerous and im- 
portant as to demand a conference of several days — and 
that describes the condition in the United States at this 
time — it may be desirable that this combination should 
not be too close; but I am suggesting for consideration 
a general principle of procedure. I do it for the sake 
of urging further the close relation of these causes. The 
wars of today have very different provocations from 
those of two or three centuries ago. They spring almost 
entirely from commercial rivalries or the collisions of 
races, growing usually in the latter case out of the ex- 
ploitation of weaker by stronger peoples. Whatever 
can counteract this is a distinct accomplishment for the 
peace and order of the world, and that makes this Uni- 
versal Races Congress perhaps the most important Peace 
Congress of the present year. The promotion of the 
progress of the movement here inaugurated cannot fail 
to appeal to bodies of men like the trustees of the new 
Carnegie Peace Foundation as distinctly within their 
province, although there should be no dependence of 
this organization upon other organizations, but a vigor- 
oiis effort by its friends in every nation to secure for it 
independent and adequate financial support. 

In referring to Dr. Hale's prophetic Mohonk ad- 
dresses demanding a Permanent International Tribunal, 
I spoke of the rapidity with which in our day great 
movements are consummated. There is every reason 
why the international effort inaugurated here in London 
today should achieve quick and decisive success. It cer- 
tainly will do it if we here so highly resolve. Let us 
resolve that every nation here represented shall organize' 
a National Society this year, and hold a National Con- 
gress next year, and let us plan for a second Interna- 
tional Congress three years from now. I wish that that 
1914 congress might be held in the United States. 
That is to be with us a noteworthy international year. 
We the then to celebrate the centennial of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. We shall 
invite the International Peace Congress to hold its ses- 
sion with us that year, and the Interparliamentary 
Union will be similarly invited. It will be a good year 
for the thoughtful men of the world to confer on Amer- 
ican soil upon this problem of the right relation of 
races, which is the cardinal phase of the general prob- 
lem of international fraternity, and peace. We can tell 
you in America of noteworthy advance in the solution 
of our own great races problems. There has been almost 
a revolution in the last generation in our dealing with 
our Indian population, and there is at this time a move- 
ment hardly less than revolutionary going on in the 
minds of the best Southern white men touching the 
negroes. In the whole history of civilization there has 
been no more remarkable advance than that of the 
negroes in our Southern States since emancipation. 
The story in industry, in property, and in education is 
the same. In 1905, six years ago, it was my office to 
arrange in Boston a course of lectures upon our six most 
permanent institutions for negro education — Howard 
University, Hampton, Fisk, Atlanta, Tuskegee, and 
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Berea — by tbe presidents or some leading representative 
of the institution, and these addresses were published 
together in a volume entitled "Prom Servitude to Serv- 
ice." It was a remarkable survey of remarkable achieve- 
ment. It was published only six years ago, in 1905, 
when I venture to say that there had been up to that 
time altogether not so many words of strong and cordial 
congratulation in high Southern places upon that edu- 
cational advance as have been uttered in the subsequent 
six years. That volume could be matched by one equally 
impressive made up of addresses by presidents of South- 
ern universities and other leading Southern men recog- 
nizing and urging that the negro race must have as its 
preachers, teachers, lawyers, and doctors men of the 
highest education, and that no solution of the race 
question is possible which is not based upon the desire 
to develop every race to its highest capacity. 

This is promising and prophetic, and it is indicative 
of the new insight and new conscience which are coming 
into the consideration of the race question everywhere. 
The wrongs to our Southern negroes, political and social, 
are still flagrant and intolerable ; but I am emphasizing 
here the elements of hope and genuine advance. I be- 
lieve that in the next decade the new humanity which 
is becoming so pervasive will achieve no greater tri- 
umphs than in the field of inter-racial justice, and it 
will do this the more rapidly and effectively as we all 
make the world our parish and work together interna- 
tionally. 

The most impressive volume which has come to my 
table this last year is that great volume of 1,500 pages, 
"La Vie Internationale," issued by the International 
Bureau at Brussels, and giving lists and accounts of the 
world's various international organizations up to date 
in the fields of politics, science, literature, art, and 
social affairs, with details of their organization and 
their approaching congresses. It is a potent picture of 
the broad international web which has already been 
woven and of the thousand shuttles which, with ever 
accelerating speed, are pushing on the process. There 
is no other lack in those eloquent pages so conspicuous 
as the lack of record of adequate international organiza- 
tions of the imperative many-sided cause which is rep- 
resented here. I hail this -Congress as a pledge that 
that deficiency will now be met, and that this com- 
manding international duty will be internationally 
fulfilled. 



Demos and a World Tribunal. 

By Bradley Gilman. 

The signs of the times point toward a permanent 
world tribunal as an accomplished fact in the not dis- 
tant future. More international disputes have been 
settled peacefully during the past decade than during 
the previous half century. The word "Peace" occurs 
in the newspapers and the magazines with increasing 
frequency, and the idea is put forward, without apology 
or explanation, in after-dinner speeches and public ad- 
dresses. Workers in the cause of world peace are less 
and less of the bizarre type, this cause having drawn 
to itself earnest men and women of social, educational, 
and political distinction. The editorials of our leading 
publications very generally assume the hatefulness and 



wastefulness of war among civilized nations, and — what 
is extremely significant — the humorous papers and the 
wit-and-humor paragraphs of serious journals take for 
granted, as the crux of their jesting, that war is an 
anachronism, and should be discredited and discarded. 
Last of all, as the high-water mark of this rising tide of 
world thought and feeling, the highest official of our 
Eepublic has recently moved for unrestricted arbitra- 
tion between our nation and the mother country and 
others. 

These certainly are unmistakable and hopeful signs 
of the' times; but ought we therefore to expect our 
cruisers and submarines to be consigned at once to the 
scrap heap? Will the war offices at Washington and 
London soon be given over to cobwebs and silence ? And 
shall we disband our peace societies ere long in a psean 
of thanksgiving? 

No; the Presidential hand of fellowship stretched 
across the sea is by no means definitive; our Chief 
Executive's overture may prove to be only educational; 
it is not at all a complete and binding contract, because 
the real contracting parties as yet have not been heard 
from. It is the mass of the people in Great Britain 
and the mass of people in the United States who hold 
the casting vote, and they have not yet declared them- 
selves; it is Demos who strikes down or upholds the 
hands of its temporary leaders ; it is Demos alone whose 
fiat lets loose the dogs of .war or closes the temple of 
Janus. 

In the armory grounds at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
a quaint old Spanish cannon may be seen, corroded and 
tarnished with the copper green of centuries; upon it 
the founders inscribed the legend "Ultima Ratio 
Regum." And such it was when it emerged from the 
mold; out of its mouth thundered harsh commands 
which silenced the softer voices of reason and pity; 
when it spoke, all peaceful deliberations ceased; like a 
motion to adjourn it took precedence of all other forms 
of procedure. But Demos has changed all that. Prom 
the old Eoman days, when the Plebs seceded to the 
Sacred Mount, down to the recent revolutions in Portu- 
gal and Mexico, Demos has been finding himself, has 
been coming into his own, and today in Europe and 
America Demos is the half-blind, groping, fitful giant 
who holds the issues of war and the omens of peace in 
his half-open hand. 

Few of us realize how final, how absolute, in these 
democratic days of crumbling customs and shattered 
shackles is the power of the people. The pressure of 
public opinion always has been great, but never was it 
as great as today. In the quaint old Bible story, Cain 
the murderer was sent forth into the world "with a 
mark upon his forehead." That mark determined his 
punishment, for by it his fellow-men were to know that 
he had shed innocent blood, and they were not to lift 
any hand of retribution over him, but were to con- 
demn him in their hearts and look their condemnation 
at him as he passed; it was the pitiless punitive power 
of public opinion wbich was invoked against Cain, and 
it was so potent that the man slayer cried, in anguish, 
"My punishment is greater than I can bear." 

In our own day this power is equally great, and its 
channels of expression are grooved more deeply than 
ever before. Even our language and our pronunciation 
are determined for us by the plain people. Linguists 



